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A TRIPLE ALLIANCE: THE PUBLIC LIBRARY, THE 
PUBLIC MUSEUM, AND THE PUBLIC ART 
GALLERY*. 

By Henry D. Roserts, Librarian and Director, Brighton 
Public Library, Museum, and Art Gallery. 

In the first place I should like to express the great pleasure 
it gives me once more to address what is, at any rate primarily, 
a meeting of the Library Assistants’ Association. 

During the last 15 years a new generation has sprung up, 
and although I see familiar faces around me, there are many 
assistants present whom I do not remember having met before. 
I therefore may perhaps be permitted to remind you that this 
is not the first time I have read a paper before the Association, 
and that I had the honour of being the first Public Librarian to 
address you. The first meeting held in any Public Library was 
held in the one of which I was then in charge, and I may also 
add that this was not by any means the only meeting you held 
inside those walls. Since then 
I have spoken to you several times, and although I have not 
seen much of you latterly (except when you all came down to 
Brighton three years ago), yet my interest in the Association 
has never flagged. I am also proud of the fact that some years 
ago you very kindly made me an Honorary Member of your 
Association. I have said I 
am delighted to be here for old times’ sake, but it is equally 
gratifying to me that I am speaking in the Library which is 
under the charge of my old friend, Mr. Roebuck (one of your 
former secretaries), to whom your Association, as well as 
Walthamstow, is much indebted. 

The title of my address to you to-night has been chosen 
for me, but had I been asked to select my own subject, I could 
not have chosen one more suitable for this meeting. I am to 
speak to you on ‘‘ The Triple Alliance: Public Libraries, Public 
Museums, and Public Art Galleries,’’ an alliance in the cause 
of education by the proper use of which the weary workers are 
lifted out of the rut of a monotonous existence, and pointed 
towards a higher life. The very 
title is stimulating—these, ladies and gentlemen, are Public 
institutions, they are not private collections which you are 
allowed to inspect or utilise by the privilege of their rich or 
noble owners, they are public—paid for by the public, and used 
by the public. Of this triple 
alliance you at Walthamstow already have one partner, perhaps 
the predominant one. I hope the later success of this predom- 





*Address before the Library Assistants’ Association at the Walthamstow 
Public Library, May 25th, 1910. 
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inant partner will make you, like Oliver Twist, cry for more. 
There is no need for me to 
pursue the obvious, or to eulogise your present library system 
with its recent completion of the splendid new Cenral Library. 
Neither is there much need for me to remind you that during 
the last three years you have increased your library stock by 
more than 7,500 volumes, or that in the same period you have 
had issued to you nearly half a million books. What I am 
glad to notice is, that as the result of the reorganisation you 
now issue double as many books as was formerly the case, and 
that the borrowers have increased by over 6,000. Well may 
the Chairman of the Committee say ‘‘ The past three years have 
had extraordinary records.”’ I 
should imagine that if there is one thing in Walthamstow which 
is a success and which the townspeople appreciate, it is their 
Public Library. Therefore, as I said before, there is no need for 
me to-night to advocate the establishment or plead for a better 


use of Public Libraries. I wish 
that the same happy state of things could be reported all over 
the country. Your Library here being so success- 


fully established, and so deservedly popular, may I turn my 
attention to the question of a Public Museum? 

The inter-relation between a Public Library and a Public 
Museum, while it is very real, is extremely difficult to define. 
That there is a relation, and a very intimate one, between these 
two Institutions, which, if properly developed, adds to the use- 
fulness of each, is an undoubted fact. As 
you probably know, Public Libraries, Public Museums, and 
Public Art Galleries, to say nothing of other valuable educa- 
tional departments, may all be established under the Public 
Libraries’ Acts, even with the present limited rate ; but a penny 
rate cannot do everything, and any ordinary town which 
endeavours to supply out of the Library rate these three institu- 
tions, courts (and would most probably obtain) disaster. 

Each department would be starved, 
and the spirits of those responsible for their proper administra- 
tion and control ‘would become depressed. Therefore, unless 
special facilities are granted under some local Act, every 
authority which is intending to establish a Public Museum, 
should do so under the Museums’ Act, which allows another 
rate, not exceeding a halfpenny in the pound, to be levied for 
Museum purposes. Sometimes 
with the joint three-halfpenny rate so allowed, half is spent on 
Libraries, and the remainder on Museums and Art Galleries; 
but I believe the customary procedure, and I have made 
enquiries, is for the penny Library rate to be used for the Library 
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and Art Gallery, and the halfpenny rate to be used for the 
Museums, the accounts being kcpt separate. 

An interesting fact, which is not generally known, is that 
an Act for the establishment of Public Museums was passed 
before the first Public Libraries’ Act. 

What is a Museum? A Museum has been described as an 
Institution for the collection and preservation of objects avail- 
able for examination, study, and reference. Museums may be 
established for different purposes and various reasons, but we 
are more particularly concerned with the ordinary Public 
Museum. Here let me say 
something that has been said many times before, but is worth 
repeating, and that is to beware of the danger of local Museums 
forgetting that their prime object should be a local one. It is 
a great mistake for provincial Museums to attempt to emulate 
the general character of the British Museum, and only a large 
town with a correspondingly large income for Museum purposes 
can afford to pay much attention to generalisation. Money is, 
unfortunately, grudged for Museum purposes more so than for 
a Library. The main object 
of a town’s Museum should be the collection and preservation 
of local matters. Local antiquities, local geology, the local 
flora and fauna, objects dealing with or elucidating local 
manners and customs, should be the first care of the 
local Museum. It is certain that objects of a 
general character will be presented; where these are worth 
accepting, they should not be refused. But it would be as well 
if, in addition to the local side, the Museum also endeavoured 
to specialise in one or more particular directions. These may 
be selected when the Museum is first established, and the idea 
enlarged during the ensuing years; or the MuSeum authorities 
may suddenly find themselves in possession of one or more 
special collections, which it should be their duty to develop, and 
add to from time to time. 

Thus in Brighton (to give a personal illustration), in addition 
to getting everything possible of local interest, we have at least 
two other departments which should be maintained at their 
present high level. The Booth Museum of British Birds has a 
world-wide reputation; we should be neglecting our duty if 
that collection were not continually added to as far as the means 
at our disposal allow. This is done, and the result is that a 
number of new cases, set up to represent British birds in their 
natural surroundings, are yearly added to this unrivalled collec- 
tion. Many of the birds are Sussex specimens, all of them 
British. We are continually on the look out for new specimens. 
Only a few weeks ago I heard of a scarce bird in this country 
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(an American bittern) having been picked up in an exhausted 
condition near Brighton. The finder willingly handed it over 
as a gift to us, and it is now cased with another specimen at 
the Booth Museum. This is only one of many similar instances. 
Our Ethnographical Collection, although perhaps not so well- 
known as the Booth Museum, is a remarkable one, and while 
we do not spend on it anything like the amount that some of us 
would like to do, yet it is being continually enriched both by 
donation and purchase. Only a few months ago, for example, 
we bought a unique collection from the Congo district. 

Should it ever come to pass that a Public Museum is estab- 
lished at Walthamstow, you have, I believe, not only a building 
ready to hand, but also a special subject for you to work on. 
I understand this matter has been discussed already. 

William Morris was a native of 
Walthamstow, and the mansion which was his home is still in 
existence. I have not yet seen the building, but it is, I believe, 
in a public park, is the town’s property (through the generosity 
of the late Edward Lloyd), and is surely an ideal home for a 
Public Museum. And what subject should you specialise at 
this Museum, apart from purely local ones? 

Walthamstow is the cradle of the Art Revival Movement; 
could any more fitting special purpose be assigned to this 
Museum than the preservation and exhibition of those things 
which mark that revival? William Morris was a many-sided 
man. In his recently published ‘‘ Memories,’’ Oscar Browning 
calls him ‘‘ Poet and Paperhanger.’’ It was my privilege to 
meet him more than once during the year or two previous to 
his death. He was a poet; he was an artist; he produced 
beautiful books, printed at the Kelmscott Press, from type 
designed by himself. He was a socialist—dreadful name to 
those who do not understand what the real socialist is aiming 
at, and who gauge socialism by the street orators and the dema- 
gogues of our public parks. But 
Morris was also a craftsman. He designed and produced wall- 
papers, tapestry, and other artistic decorations which, for all 
I know to the contrary, provided him with the money which he 
lost on the Kelmscott Press. May the future see established at 
Walthamstow a William Morris Museum of Art and Handicraft. 

Your Museum should 
also have its local as well as general aspect. The latter might 
consist only of various type collections, which would be of 
invaluable use to the teachers in your public schools. 

One of the most successful parts of the work of our own 
Brighton Museum, is the immense use made of it by the schools 
of the town. Last year alone, no less than 4,902 children paid 
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organised visits to it, accompanied by their teachers, and in 
school hours. You would be surprised if I told you the different 
subjects upon which we are able to provide materials for lessons. 

Next I come to the Art Gallery, and here I speak with a 
little less enthusiasm. It is not 
every town that can afford an Art Gallery. There is not only 
the cost of the building and its upkeep, but, unless some collec- 
tion is given or bequeathed, there is the initial difficulty of the 
purchase of pictures for the permanent collection, and the 
added expense of the various yearly exhibitions which are cus- 
tomary in the majority of our large Galleries. Nevertheless, 
where the circumstances permit, the Art Gallery is not only a 
picturesque addition to the town, but is also an educational 
asset. 

The Librarians present will agree with me when I say that 
a large proportion of the books offered as donations are too 
often unsuitable for placing in the Library. It is an admitted 
fact that we continually have offered us rubbish which no 
second-hand bookseller will take. One of the duties of 
Librarians, which calls for a great exercise of tact, is to refuse 
these gifts without hurting the feelings of the would-be donors. 
I can assure you the difficulties are increased many times when 
it comes to donations to the local Museum and Art Galleries, 
and it is the greatest difficulty in the world to make people 
understand that the time has gone past when a Museum was 
only a collection of curiosities, and that the three-legged chicken 
does not deserve a place of honour; but I think the greatest 
difficulty of all is in the Art Gallery. It perhaps savours of a 
truism to say that an Art Gallery should only ‘contain works 
of Art. In how many Galleries are works of Art conspicuous 
by their absence ; and of the paintings which hang on the walls, 
how sadly true is it that they are so often in their wrong place. 
Local views, portraits of local celebrities, etc., do not belong 
to the Art Gallery, but to the Museum, If a portrait of a 
local mayor or other benefactor of the town is painted by an 
ordinary artist, it is usually placed in the local Art Gallery. It 
is not fair to the Gallery, and I believe Art Gallery Committees 
throughout the country are gradually taking a strong line in 
this direction. On the other hand, how many mediocrities 
have achieved uncalled for fame by being perpetuated on canvas 
by some famous artist. And, again, a picture is not necess- 
arily a work of art because the subject pleases. That is one 
reason why a famous critic has spoken of the Academy as “an 
annual orgie of bad art.’’ It is true that there are some 
painters of popular subjects who are also good artists, but in 
many cases, while the subject is good and pleasing, the art is 
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bad. I do not want to labour this point, which I will admit at 
once is very often hotly debated, but in my opinion, a portrait 
of—shall we say the mayor of a town—should primarily find a 
place in the local portion of the Museum. If, however, it is 
painted by a Sargent or a Shannon, the local portrait takes 
second place; it becomes a work of art from the brush of a 
famous portrait painter. Thus it should go in the Art Gallery. 
May I be allowed once more to illustrate what I mean 
from examples at Brighton? We have 
a portrait of Sir Charles Dick, the first curator of the Museum. 
Sir Charles Dick was, I think, the last person who used the 
title of the baronetcy created in 1642. You will all remember the 
famous Dick case after the restoration; the family was one of 
many ruined by giving its funds for the Royalist cause. We 
do not know who the portrait was painted by, and it is not a 
first-rate work of art. I have said that Sir Charles Dick was 
the first curator of the Museum, and his portrait finds a place 
in that local part of the Museum which is preserved at the 
Pavilion, of which, by the way, he was also custodian. 

A second portrait which we possess 
is that of Dr. Richard Russell. Now Dr. Richard Russell is 
pre-eminently a local man. He is famous as having been, with 
George IV., responsible for the making of Brighton as a health 
resort. He was a physician at Lewes, and wrote a work 
entitled: ‘‘ A dissertation on the use of sea water in the diseases 
of the glands.’’ He afterwards came to live at Brighton, and 
became popular as a physician there. On the face of it, his 
portrait also should go with the local collection—but—it was 
painted by Zoffany, the famous portrait painter, and Royal 
Academician. It is a work of art, and is therefore hung in the 
Art Gallery. A word as to 
one other of our portraits, and I will leave this subject. Hang- 
ing in one of the shelter halls on the front until two or three 
years ago, was a portrait of a lady. Subsequent investigation 
proved it to be a portrait by Opie. It has been recently cleaned. 
Last year it was lent to the Hundred Portraits Exhibition of 
Women of the Eighteenth Century, held in Paris. It formed 
one of 50 English examples, and was much admired. You will 
be able to see it at the Japan-British Exhibition, labelled as 
being a portrait of Mrs. Mary Chatfield, by Opie. This is a 
work of art, and takes its importance, not that it is a portrait 
of Mrs. Mary Chatfield, but that it is a work by Opie. It hangs 
in the Art Gallery. 

So far you will see that while I have not actually decried 
Art Galleries, I have been but a lukewarm supporter of them. 
I have, however, explained my reasons, but I would like to add 
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that even where one has no local benefactors, and no money 
to purchase works of art, it may still be advisable to found an 
Art Gallery. Works of art are not entirely confined to paint- 
ings or drawings. They include the art of the silversmith 
and the metal-worker, of the jeweller, embroiderer, bookbinder, 
and many others. The resources 
of the circulation department of the Victoria and Albert Museum 
are almost endless. If you cannot buy, and do not like to steal, 
you may still borrow, and borrow from this National Museum, 
whose work in the circulation of objects of art on loan to 
provincial Museums and Art Galleries is not known a tenth 
as much as it deserves to be. 

A few words in conclusion as to the relation which each 
of these departments bears to the other. The ideal is not 
always attainable, but, in my opinion, the best state of affairs 
is where these three different departments are all united together 
under one roof, or in buildings which are close to each other. 
Fortunately, this often happens, but the reverse is more 
frequent. Each department is so dependant upon the others 
for its complement and better use, that I should like to see, 
where it is proposed to build whichever sections of this triple 
alliance are wanting, that they should be erected in close prox- 
imity to the building already established. 

Premising this fact, the next point which will materially 
assist the proper relations between the different departments 
is that there shall be one governing committee: let there be 
as many sub-committees as you like, subject to the major com- 
mittee, but in order that the various schemes may be co-ordin- 
ated, and the perspective of the different specialists on those 
sub-committees properly adjusted, I consider that one com- 
mittee should be responsible for the general administration of 
all these departments. Following 
this, as an almost necessary corollary, there should be one 
officer in charge. Here I know I am possibly treading on very 
thin ice (and in my younger days I was not a good skater), 
but, after all, I take it one reason for having been asked to 
address you on this subject this evening is that I have the 
control of three Institutions in one building, and I can only 
give you an honest opinion which is the result of my own 
experience. To my mind, divided 
authority in the same building, or in connection with depart- 
ments which are under the same committee, is fatal to the 
relations between the departments. With separate committees 
and separate officials, which will naturally fight for the particular 
department in which each is interested, and will not consider 
the needs of the whole any more than is obligatory. 
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In the first instance at Brighton, and 
for many years afterwards, one official was in charge of the 
three departments. Eventually a change was made; one person 
was placed in charge of the Library, another being given control 
of the Museum and Art Galleries. It is not for me to comment 
on what followed—suffice it to say that in 1902 this dual system 
was abolished, and one official, namely Mr. Minto, my prede- 
cessor at Brighton, was placed in charge of the three-fold Insti- 
tution. That the opinion of the committee did not change 
during the four years of his connection with the Institution, 
can be gauged from the fact that, at his resignation in 1906, 
it was again decided to appoint one individual in charge of the 
whole building. It is true that there is probably no person who is 
an expert in every detail of knowledge relating to a Public 
Museum, a Public Library, and a Public Art Gallery (although 
no doubt there are many men who think they are), but no 
sensible committee expects to get an expert in all three depart- 
ments, any more than a Museum Committee alone would expect 
its Curator to be a specialist in each and every ‘‘ ology.’’ As 
an aside I may say that I feel quite certain that in the future, 
at any rate in our largest libraries, each head will be, not a 
bibliographer, but an organiser and administrator; the busi- 
ness element is often sadly lacking in the training of many good 
librarians. The adminstrator as head would have a specialist 
staff under him, and that is precisely what should happen with 
the Library, Museum, and Fine Art Galleries placed under one 
control. There is an opinion 
that the Museum is a sort of poor relation, just as not many 
years ago it was generally thought that anyone could become a 
librarian. The public is, however, being educated to a different 
opinion, and I am glad to say that the librarian is gradually 
taking his proper place in the educational system of the country, 
yet the opinion that there is no need for skilled paid assistance 
in a Museum, is still not quite dead. Expert voluntary help 
is, I know, continually given by the specialists on our Museum 
Committees, and no community is more indebted to such hon- 
orary assistance than the town to which I belong ; but, with the 
best will in the world, an honorary Curator should never be the 
official head of a Museum; there should be a permanent official 
ultimately responsible, if only to be reprimanded by a committee 
when things go wrong! I will 
labour this phase of the subject no further, but, in my opinion, 
these three institutions should, unless there is good reason to 
the contrary, be under the control of one official. He can then 
work for one object, and make the different institutions under 
his care living parts of one whole. 
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Many qualities are common both to the librarian, the 
Museum curator, and the Art Gallery director. To be success- 
ful, each requires business and organising capability, capacity 
for order and arrangement, tact, knowledge of scientific classifi- 
cation, etc., etc. 

Public Libraries, Museums, and Art Galleries have much 
in common, although as I have already said, it is difficult to 
explain this exactly. Each department has for its prime object 
the better education of the people to whom it belongs. The 
library may well be called the text of the Museum, just as the 
Museum itself may be considered as a collection of illustrations 
to the Library. The Library should collect ali printed matter 
relating to the district, while the Museum, as I have already 
pointed out, should mainly exist for its local collection. The 
Museum and the Library may be the complement of each 
other in many ways. Here, again, I may be allowed to illus- 
trate personally. I have spoken 
of the Ethnographical Collection which we have at Brighton, 
and I have also told you how the Museum itself is used by 
school children, and what the children do to illustrate their 
reading, the adults may do also. For instance, one of the 
newest books on Sierra Leone is Mr. Alldridge’s ‘“‘ A 
Transformed Colony.’’ The Brighton Museum contains a 
magnificent collection of ethnographical objects purchased from 
the author of this book. These are natural illustrations, supple- 
menting the text of the book. It 
is obvious that this analogy could be continued almost inde- 
finitely; each section of the Museum, whether, archeology, 
geology, ethnology, zoology, etc., is explanatory of books which 
can be obtained in the Library. The reverse is also the case; 
visitors or students see specimens in the Museum, and are able 
to obtain from the Library fuller information about them. 

And now it seems to me that I have probably overtaxed 
your patience. Should it happen that this paper evokes any 
discussion, I shall be glad to answer any questions on it to 
the best of my ability. I fully admit that the subject of the 
relation between these three members of a triple alliance is one 
which lends itself to considerable debate, and it is quite true 
that many persons object to the holding of practically three 
offices by one man. Upon reading 
through my remarks it seems to me that they have been 
addressed more particularly to the people of Walthamstow than 
to the members of the Library Assistants’ Association, but 
generalities may be deduced even from special pleadings, and 
what I have said regarding Walthamstow may also apply in a 
diferent manner to other towns, and so I trust that you will 
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pardon my descent (or should I say ascent) from the general to 
the particular, while I have endeavoured, as far as I am able, 
to glorify the triple alliance of the Public Library, the Public 
Museum, and the Public Art Gallery. 


THE LIBRARY IN UTOPIA.* 
By H. W. Cuecketts, of the Birmingham University Library. 

It was not an easy matter to choose a topic suitable for 
this meeting. Not only was the size and composition of the 
gathering largely a matter of conjecture, but its capacity for 
submitting to dull and tedious discourse was, of course, also 
entirely unknown. However, it was evidently desirable to 
select a subject general in character, if only to provide a 
sufficient number of pegs upon which to hang a discussion. 

With this in mind, and realising at the same 
time that we are here to initiate an important development in 
library matters locally, it seemed appropriate to take a brief 
prospective view of some of the ideals to which we should hope 
to attain, and the actualities which we may in the future expect. 
Hence the title which appears on the notice-paper. 

It is, of course, a simple platitude to say that before the 
world has reached that stage of its existence which may justly 
be called Utopian, the Library must be recognised as one of 
the very greatest factors in social and intellectual life. Fortu- 
nately, there is a present tendency in that direction, which 
should encourage and inspire us. We have all felt, at times, 
the glamour which attaches to some great period of history, 
and have wished that we could have been contemporary with 
that age, and shared, may-be, some of its glory. But in doing 
so, we are apt to forget the affairs and the circumstance of 
our own time, which may be destined, for all we know, to rank 
equally as high in the judgment of the impartial future. 
Certainly the conviction is forcing itself more and more upon 
my own mind that this is so. Does it not seem probable that 
we are even now in the primary stages of a momentous revolu- 
tion, which shall accomplish its end, not by the barbarous 
methods of blood and fire, but by the gentler, yet stronger, 
forces which Matthew Arnold called ‘‘ Sweetness and Light.”’ 
If this thesis is correct, then two dates are destined to become 
as historic as the Battle of Hastings or the Field of Waterloo. 
The first is 1850, which saw the passing of the Public Libraries’ 
Act; and the second is that pregnant year, 1870, which estab- 
lished compulsory popular education. The gradually extending 


*Paper read before the Midland Branch of the Library Assistants’ 
Association, February 10, 1910. 
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operation of the principles behind these two measures promises 
a series of changes, social, political, and intellectual, beside 
which alterations in temporal rulers and __ international 
boundaries seem small and insignificant. For the sure and 
ultimate end is nothing less than an universal culture. 

Even at this early stage, we perceive how greatly the out- 
look before us differs from that of our fathers. In their day, 
the man who could read, and do so with pleasure and profit, 
was nearly always to be found in the wealthiest grades of 
society. To-day almost every Englishman can read, and a 
national taste for literature is slowly being developed. In 
steadily-increasing numbers men are seeking to invade that 
glorious realm, whose government is the Republic of Letters. 

There are, however, many difficulties tobe overcome before 
even the most determined of such spirits can obtain a 
sure possession in that magic land. The adventurer is con- 
fronted with Himalaya-like barriers, so extensive, and of so 
great a magnitude, that he knows not where he can safely pene- 
trate. It is the privilege of our profession to serve and welcome 


him as friend and comrade. To 
ease his task by supplying guides and erecting signposts is a 
sufficiently praiseworthy endeavour in itself. A wise 


educational system can do much, and an efficient library service 
perhaps more to help the individual in that direction. But the 
final function of these two institutions is even greater. It is 
not merely sufficient that the individual should be shown the 
way to literary salvation. After all, he represents but a tissue 
in an organism which must develop and extend as long as 
time lasts. The ‘‘ bookish ’’ sense has to be acqnired, and may 
be used, like natural faculties, selfishly, and therefore to utter 
detriment. It may, on the other hand, become so related to 
corresponding impulses as to take conscious part in the creation 
of a new idea, or the assertion of the existence of some fact 
hitherto unobserved. In other words, when isolated, it may be 
weak and useless; but when organised, may contribute to the 
general advancement of thought or of science. 

Our conception of the ideal library must be commensurate 
with this larger view. Just as the manifold operations of a 
complex machine can produce results superior to the hack- 
ing of a schoolboy’s blunt knife, so will the library in Utopia 
organise the accessibility and distribution of literature in such 
a manner as to make our present methods seem petty and 
crude. When that day arrives, and I seriously believe it will, 
several ideals, now looked upon as wild imaginings, will have 
become accomplished facts. 

For one thing we shall then have reached a common under- 
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standing as to the necessary features of a catalogue. Some of 
you, perhaps, with a full knowledge of the existing chaos, may 
smile despairingly at such a prophecy. But I am convinced 
that the present futile expenditure of intelligent labour must 
become increasingly burdensome as time goes on; and as soon 
as its deplorable extent is realised there will be a general deter- 
mination to substitute common-sense for personal idiosyncrasy. 
Consider, for a moment, what happens when the average book 
is published. It is bought, possibly by a thousand different 
libraries. A thousand different librarians and assistants 
proceed to catalogue it in a thousand different ways. The pro- 
cess is repeated, with variations as to quantity (and quality), 
for every such book that is issued from the press. And all the 
time there are nine hundred and ninety-nine important articles 
and books which need to be brought to the light of day, and 
which nine hundred and ninety-nine intelligent assistants 
might surely have catalogued. Furthermore, if they had done 
so, the author of the thousandth book might have discovered 
that his was, after all, a work of supererogation. I doubt if a 
single large reference library in the country can present an 
adequate catalogue of its possessions. Is it not then reason- 
able to expect that some enlightened government will one day 
decree that all such publications as are received by the British 
Museum and Bodleian Libraries under the provisions of the 
Copyright Act, shall be duly catalogued according to an 
approved code; that the entries shall be printed and made 
adaptable to the most advantageous method of filing ; and that 
these shall be obtainable either gratis or at a low charge by 
whomsoever desires them? And in order not to increase 
unemployment in the ranks of the cataloguing profession, is it 
not equally reasonable to expect that the larger libraries, at 
any rate, will be made responsible for the cataloguing, on cor- 
responding lines, of some portion of the national literature of 
the past? By this means a truly national bibliography will 
become accessible in every corner of the land. That mysterious 
person, the ‘‘ general reader,’’ will benefit as much as the 
serious student. No longer will the catalogue be approached 
with the timidity born of distrust, or the ferocity born of 
disgust. It will be consulted as sanely and naturally as a daily 
newspaper. The plan being uniform, will be made familiar to 
the reader from his school days. When he changes his resi- 
dence, it will not, as now, be necessary for him to undergo a 
course of mental gymnastics in order to re-adjust himself as 
a catalogue-user. The student, 
in particular, will gain appreciably. In certain branches of 
knowledge there is a remarkable amount of bibliographical 
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overlapping. In certain others there is a corresponding lack 
of information which involves a real hindrance to intellectual 
progress. The absolute impossibility, under present con- 
ditions, of becoming acquainted with the whole literature of 
one’s subject, gives rise to endless repetition and wasted effort. 
In Utopia such a crime against progress will be held intolerable. 
And I do feel that if only the assistant of to-day can be 
impressed with the importance of the matter, he will, as the 
librarian of the morrow, use his every endeavour to apply the 
remedy. 
(To be concluded next month.) 


PROCEEDINGS. 
MAY GENERAL MEETING. 


A Meeting that will long remain a happy memory for those who took 
part in it, was that held at Walthamstow, on Wednesday, May 25th. On 
the last occasion of a meeting at Walthamstow, held at the Town Hall, 
before the building of the present Library, the weather was wet, and only 
a few members assembled. The circumstances of the present meeting, on 
the other hand, were most favourable. In the best of weather about 
thirty members and friends assembled at the Central Library, to take train 
to Chingford. Arriving there at about 3.30 p.m., the party, under the 
guidance of Messrs. Roebuck and Poulter had a delightful walk through 
Epping Forest as far as High Beech, and, after a brief rest, returned by 
a different route to Chingford. On reaching the Library at about six 
o’clock, tea was ready, and the company was increased to about sixty, 
who were welcomed to this hospitality by Councillor and Mrs. Tyler. After 
tea the time until the business part of the meeting was taken up by an 
inspection of the splendid new Library buildings. Mr. CounciLtor WILLIAM 
Tyier, J.P., Chairman of the Libraries’ Committee, then took the chair, 
and, in opening the proceedings, said that on behalf of the Urban District 
Council of Walthamstow, he had pleasure in extending’ a most hearty 
welcome to the Association. Speaking as an educationalist, he regarded 
Library work as most important, and one which should be linked up with 
the educational system. Lord Avebury had said that education ought never 
to stop. As far as Walthamstow was concerned the work of 
linking up the work of the library with that of education had been 
progressing steadily for several years. After the reading of the Minutes 
of the preceding Meeting, and the voting for a Provincial Member of 
Council, which resulted in the election of Mr. Checketts, of Birmingham, 
and for two auditors, Messrs. Harris of Deptford and Shawcross of Eltham 
being the only nominees; The CHarrMAN called on Mr.HEeNry D. Roserts, 
Librarian and Director of the Brighton Public Library, Museum, and Art 
Gallery, to deliver his address on ‘‘ A Triple Alliance: the Public Library, 
the Public Museum, and the Public Art Gallery, which appears on p. 182. 
There was a considerable discussion opened by J. D. Stewart (Islington), 
and continued by W. G. CHamBers (Plumstead); A. R. ANDERSON (Port 
Elizabeth), who outlined the position in South Africa with regard to the 
Libraries, Museums, and Art Galleries; A. CAwTHORNE (Stepney), who 
thought that a Museum ought never to be maintained by the Library rate 
as is done at Stepney, with great loss to the Library, but that the Museums 
Act should always be adopted, and referred to the extensive use made 
by the school children of the Stepney nature-study Museum, a principal 
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feature of which is the flora and fauna of the London district; and W. H. 
SHawcross (Eitham). The CHAIRMAN in closing the discussion, said there 
were a number of people in Walthamstow who hoped to see a Museum 
established in the former residence of William Morris. Mr. Roberts in his 
reply said he hoped that at some future time the education rate of a town 
would cover all the educational work, which should include the provision 
of Public Libraries, Museums, and Art Galleries. Mr. HERBERT HENDER- 
son, Senior Assistant, Walthamstow, was then called upon to read a paper 
on ‘‘A Great Public Work, Public Libraries and Parish Registers,”’ after 
which there was a discussion, opened by W. Benson THorRNE (Poplar), 
who illustrated the neglect to which Parish Registers were often subjected, 
by his experience in finding some volumes of 17th century churchwarden’s 
accounts very dilapidated, in the strong room of a vestry hall, 
where their very existence was unknown; he thought a better organisation 
was necessary to enforce the proper keeping of local records. The discus- 
sion was continued by Messrs. Luke (Woolwich), and Rogsuck (Waltham- 
stow), who said that robbers had at one time taken the chest containing 
the Chingford Parish Registers, and dropped it into the canal. 

The Presipent (W. C. Berwick Sayers), then proposed a vote of thanks 
to the readers of the papers, to the Chairman for presiding and for his 
hospitality, and to Mrs. Tyler for her presence, and also to the Waltham- 
stow authorities and Mr. Roebuck. The vote was seconded by J. D. Younc 
(Greenwich), and carried unanimously. After brief responses by the 
CHAIRMAN and Mr. Rogsuck, the meeting was brought to a most interesting 
conclusion by an address on the history of the Walthamstow Library move- 
ment from its beginning, given by Mr. G. E. Roebuck, and illustrated with 
a series of excellent lantern slides. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 

Although the Fifteenth Annual Meeting was signalised by two disap- 
pointments, viz., the absence of the Chairman, the Rev. Canon S. A. 
Barnett, and of Dr. W. E. A. Axon, who was to have given an address 
on the Aims of Librarianship, it proved to be an extremely interesting and 
stimulating gathering. In the afternoon a number of members and 
friends met at the Mint, where permits had been granted by the Deputy- 
Master for an inspection of the premises. In parties of six each, thirty 
members were enabled to see the various processes of money-making, from 
the first melting of the metal to the finished coins. 

At about 6 o’clock the members began to collect at Toynbee Hall for 
an inspection of the building ; and shortly after 7 p.m. a company of about 
seventy members were gathered, which included the President and Secretary 
of the-Yorkshire Branch, and the Secretary of the Liverpool District Library 
Assistants’ Association. The PREsIpENT (Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers), took 
the Chair, and opened the meeting with an address on some tendenci2s 
affecting the profession. Shortly after he had begun, ‘the Warden of 
Toynbee Hall, Mr. T. Epmunp Harvey, M.P. arrived, and said a few 
words of welcome to the Association. He thought it a great pleasure, as 
Warden, to speak to such a distinguished Association. He welcomed them 
as being himself an old library assistant, having served four years at the 
British Museum. He thought that anyone who had the opportunity of 
working in a library would find that it formed an education in itself. There 
were, scattered up and down the country, many fine libraries, but it 
depended upon the tact and force of assistant librarians how far they were 
used. They may be useless, or even capable of harm. One of the highest 
aims of the Association should be to produce that type of man and woman 
who would have high ideals in their calling, to make the power of literature 
felt, and thus render great service to the community. He was extremely 
sorry that his pressing parliamentary duties made him only a passing 
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visitor. He would have liked to have had the privilege of staying the whole 
time. The PRESIDENT, after 
thanking Mr. Harvey for his words of encouragement, said: It is a matter 
of regret that two apologies are necessary at the outset of our gathering. 
Canon Barnett, who was to have presided over our deliberations, is com- 
pelled by illness to be away; and Dr. Axon, whose address we had eagerly 
anticipated, has had a serious bereavement which makes his absence neces- 
sary. In these circumstances, I am asked at a moment’s notice to speak 
upon one or two of the most evident tendencies in the library world, and to 
invite you to consider and discuss them. But first we must welcome our 
colleagues, Messrs. Strother and Ellison, of Leeds, and one whom we hope 
ere long will be one of ourselves, but whom we welcome none the less 
cordially ; I mean Mr. E. C. Wickens, the Secretary of the Liverpool and 
District Library Assistants’ Association, who has come to our meeting from 
Liverpool. I hope he will carry back pleasant memories of us all. 

There are many forces at work in the library world, 
but they are mainly intangible ones, and do not permit of any definite 
statement. The most evident thing is the deliberate organisation of the 
profession, which is taking place through the metamorphosis of the Library 
Association. How this will affect us as assistants, I am not yet in a position 
to say, but the list will be published shortly, and there can be no doubt 
that the ultimate outcome of the movement will prove it to be the most 
important step the profesion has taken. 

Within our Association the year that has closed has seen vigorous life 
if not sporadic growth. We rejoice in the establishment of the Midland 
Branch, as one more link in the chain that is gradually joining up the 
assistants of every library district in the kingdom. We should have been 
glad to have welcomed a new branch for the Liverpool District, but we 
must have patience, a few months will, I trust, turn the scales in favour 
of union with ourselves. We shall gain nothing financially by such union, 
we shall gain much morally, and certainly we sincerely believe that our 
Liverpool friends will benefit even more surely from their adhesion. 

Our Report seems to me a document of some excellence. Not only does 
it show the Association to be in anything but a moribund condition, it also 
shows the vigour and ability assistants are devoting to the higher branches 
of the profession. Assistants have served on important committees of the 
Library Association; Messrs. Stewart and Stephen have just distinguished 
themselves by publishing useful special monographs, one of which has 
been translated into German—no small honour for an English technical 
work—and Mr. Coutts is implicated with Mr. Stephen in the production of 
a book on “‘ Bookbinding,’’ now in the press. Then the papers contributed 
by assistants to the professional journals have been among quite the best. 
In these ways I venture to think the assistant is proving his worth, and 
gradually coming into his own in a legitimate manner. 

A pessimistic note sounds here and there. For the last year or two 
there has been a marked scarcity of good appointments; it seems as though 
the possibilities of the profession are almost exhausted. We must not 
despair, though; the fact points to the permanence of positions when we 
do attain unto them. How soon we shall reach the threshold of the day 
of large incomes we dare not say, but it cannot be far distant now; and in 
that day even the assistant may hope, like Oliver Twist ‘‘ for more, ’’ and 
with a larger prospect of getting it. 

The outlook in literature is not reassuring. I am among those who 
believe this age is capable of the production of great literature; but we are 
face to face with the fact that the generality do not demand, cannot 
recognise the essentials of, good literature; in fact, your average man 
has no conception of the difference between the instrument of language 
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in the hands of a Ruskin or a Gibbon, and that of the writers of the “ Daily 
Mail.”? It is the same instrument, but the instrumentalist differs, but 
this is not realised by many. I have seen unutterable boredom on the 
faces of an audience of people who appeared to have the grains of education, 
at the playing of one of the exquisite melodies of Mozart, while they have 
swayed extatically to the rhythmic beauty of that delightful song, ‘‘Put me 
among the girls.’’ No doubt there is human nature in the latter—there is 
in every song or writing that touches the volatile fancy of the public— 
but the crudity of the emotion, the low moral standard indicated in it, 
give us pause. The reason is evident, I think. The Education Bill of 
1870 tended to the production of a whole race of people who possessed the 
power of reading, who had been taught to use intellectual tools, but who 
entirely lacked knowledge of how or upon what material to use them. 
Immediately, with the instinct for making money by catching the popular 
taste, which has established the fortunes of at least two syndicates, a race 
of writers sprung up, pandering to the half-formed intellectual instincts 
of these readers, writing works which conveyed pleasing meanings, writing 
stories and articles which required no intellectual effort; writing, in fact, 
anything which harmonised with the fancy of the moment; and recognising 
no moral responsibility for the matter written. This has had certain 
results. It must be remembered, whenever we speak of the lowered tone 
of English literature, that the readers of the publications of the writers 
referred to, are not of the genus that supported the Quarterly and Edin- 
burgh Reviews a century ago, that read Scott’s ‘*‘ Poems,’’ and idolised 
Byron and, in his turn, Ruskin. They are an entirely different genus, 
the product of the Elementary Schools Act. They did not exist fifty years 
ago. But the pandering to their requirements has had a reflective action 
upon the older school ; it has tended to lower its tone. I believe that school 
still exists and supports good literature, otherwise how could a Swinburne 
or a William Watson have lived, or how could the great reviews I have 
mentioned survive? But even the highest of recent writers have bent to 
catch the ear of the democracy, and that is an unequivocal evil for 
literature. We may speak of the republic of letters; we mean that it is 
open to all social grades, provided that the intellect is equal ; but literature is 
aristocratic, and can never be democratic. A good-natured idiot remarked 
the other day that ‘* good poetry should be such that every man can under- 
stand it,’’ the converse is true, of course, as ‘* The Academy ”’ tells us, 
“Every man should understand good poetry.’’ But every man doesn’t, 
and—with the glorying of vain ignorance—will pooh-pooh it, and be proud 
of his idiocy. Leaving, however, the flower of literature, we are faced 
by certain changes in the novel. Until recently English novels reached no 
mean standard. Their price has been six shillings; a fair circulation at 
this price covered publishing expenses; hence the author has been able 
to work with some regard for excellence, and to earn his bread at the same 
time. Of late,“ however, shilling paper-covered novels have appeared, such 
as ‘‘ The Yoke,’’ ‘* Three Weeks,’’ and others will occur to you probably. 
Now, it requires a very large circulation to recover the publishing costs 
of a novel at one-sixth of the old price. Consequently, the author will 
write down to a lower intelligence, as the writers of the books mentioned 
have done. Down, at once, goes the standard of the novel—a matter of 
grave moment, seeing that the novel is the predominating form of litera- 
ture, the chosen vehicle of the imaginative ana spiritual life of the time. 
This is not reassuring to those who care for literature. Another ominous 
sign: It has recently been stated that the six-shilling novel is doomed ; 
that a two-shilling novel is to replace it. Again the law of circulation will 
hold, and I fear the result will be a playing down to small intelligences. 
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Here is the librarian’s duty and 
opportunity ; to hold back the evil of this new literature; to see that none 
of it passes on to his shelves. Do not fear for the 
library—especially for the public library; its hold in our communal life 
is sure. Books are cheap, it would seem; but books grow dearer daily. 
Which paradox I explain by saying that while the literature of power— 
the fine art of writing—is cheaper, all other kinds of works become more 
special daily, and more and more beyond the reach of the average man, 
except through the public library. Therefore I have dwelt perhaps 
unnecessarily upon the evil of cheap novels, because they lie, and always 
have lain practically outside our sphere. The library will become more the 
consulting ground of the specialist, and hereafter very few men will keep 
any but pure literature in their homes. We have a distinct place in the 
educational economy of England, and we must be prepared for it, and this 
can only be by the ceaseless education of ourselves. 

Mr. G. W. Stroruer (Leeds), President of the Yorkshire Branch, said 
he was there as a delegate, appointed by the Yorkshire Branch, with a 
particular object in view, and that was to enquire what would be the 
policy of the L.A.A. in connection with the Classification of Members by 
the L.A. They (at Yorkshire) wanted to feel quite certain that any action 
taken by them was a sensible one, and not one which at a future date 
they would regret. He wished to put before them the case of assistants 
whose only fault was that they were born too soon. He would give one 
instance which he thought was unique, of a man who had made application 
for fellowship. He had served a legally drawn up indentured apprentice- 
ship to librarianship, and since that time expired had served in what 
might fairly be termed one of the largest library systems in the country. 
By the new system adopted by the L.A., it was understood that this man 
had been classified as a member in response to his application, and not as 
a fellow. He wondered if the meeting would be good enough to express their 
view to guide him as to what he should say at his next meeting in York- 
shire. Would they give him some idea of what their policy might be 
in the case of a man who was in the position he indicated. 

The President, in his opening remarks had mentioned the 
question of affiliation with the Liverpool and District Association. At 
Leeds there had recently been appointed to the staff an Assistant who had 
been a member of the Association, from whom he had gathered that the 
assistants in the district felt they would get no commensurate result by 
becoming a branch of the L.A.A. r. 
Strother thought this an undesirable attitude to take up. He believed 
that Librarians were beginning to understand the L.A.A. was going along 
right lines, and would not do anything derogatory to the profession. He 
would strongly urge the Association at Liverpool to come (in. The 
Yorkshire Branch had been in existence four years, and from his experi- 
ence during that time he would say to them that they would gain in 
influence, and affiliation would enable them to do things that they would 
not otherwise be able to accomplish. 

Mr. R. A. Peppie (St. Bride Institute), said that, speaking as a 
member of the Council of the Library Association, the matter of regis- 
tration was at present confidential, and he would like to ask the Associa- 
tion not to discuss it. A list of members would be published at a future 
date, and if the Council had made mistakes owing to lack of information, 
it would be the duty of individual members to state their case more fully 
if they were not satisfied with the decisions affecting them. The PRESIDENT 
added that if the list was not satisfactory the Council of the L.A.A. would 
have something to say. Mr. E. C. WIcKENS 
(Liverpool), said he did not come as a delegate from the Liverpool and 
District L.A.A., but on his own initiative. He was not a stranger, but 
was a Londoner, born in London. He regretted that he was not in a 
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position to explain the standpoint of the Northern Association. Mr. 
Strother had made a statement regarding the reason for their refusing 
affiliation; but he (Mr. Strother) did not know the conditions. It was 
certainly not from considerations of commensurate advantages. 
If they affiliated with the L.A.A. they wanted to come as a united associa- 
tion, which at present they were not. The real facts of the case he could 
not give publicly, as he‘had received no instructions, but he felt sure that 
the President would understand the position when he had given him the 
facts privately. 

Mr. J. B. Extison (Leeds), said that after the lengthy speeches already 
made, he would not venture to say much. He had really come to see that 
his President had missed nothing. He offered his support to the Liverpool 
Association, and thought it might be easier for the Yorkshire Branch to 
send someone over when the time came, as they were nearer than London. 
He was certain of the great advantages to be obtained from belonging to 
the main Association. The Hon. TREASURER 
(Mr. W. G. Chambers), remarked that it was evident from the spirit of 
good will existing in the Liverpool Association, that affiliation was only 
a question of time. The value of such an important Branch could not be 
measured in pounds, shillings, and pence. Any Association could work 
better with the added prestige of union with smaller associations. He 
instanced the Association of Local Government Officers which now had a 
membership of over 30,000, and was working for superannuation and other 
important advantages. There was no reason why the L.A.A. should not 
number at least 2,000 members. 


BUSINESS MEETING. 


The Fifteenth Annual Business Meeting was then opened by the reading 
of the Minutes of the previous Meeting; after which the President rose 
to move the adoption of the Annual Report. The 
Hon. TREASURER (Mr. W. Geo. Chambers), in seconding the adoption of 
the Report, said there was evidence of a distinct forward movement in 
their Association. He referred, at some length, to the new forward policy 
which had been inaugurated by the Council during the past year, and 
urged members to do all in their power to obtain additional support 
for the Association, so that the work might be continued. Pointing out 
how the history of social reform taught that all improvements must come 
from within, he said the time had passed when a mawkish sentimentalism 
prevented men from discussing their material conditions, and they must 
now agitate in favour of a more seemly recognition of their services, both 
by the general public and by local authorities. Whilst they remained 
satisfied, or veiled their dissatisfaction, little improvement was likely to 
be made, and he stood before them to preach the gospel of dissatisfaction, 
so tersely expressed by Quarles in one of his emblems—‘‘ Be always 
displeased at what thou art, if thou desire to attain to what thou art not; 
for where thou ‘hast pleased thyself, there thou abidest.’? He recognised 
fully that in many instances economic factors prevented library authorities 
from remunerating their officers justly, but cases could be quoted where 
failure to appreciate the value of a trained librarian had far more to do 
with the existing conditions than had economics. He urged most strongly 
that assistants all over the country should combine under the banner of 
the L.A.A., to work for betterment. The membership of the Association 
ought to be doubled, at least, and missionaries were required to go forth 
into the unexplored regions of the country to preach the gospel of progress 
to the unconverted. That duty devolved upon every one of them, and he 
sincerely hoped that individual members would accept this responsibility, and 
would make a point of getting fresh support during the coming year; 
nothing but a fearless, militant attitude would produce results worthy of 
such an A&sociation. To obtain additional funds for carrying on the new 
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policy referred to, Mr. Chambers made an offer to double his subscription 
for three years, provided twenty others would do the same. 


In supporting the adoption of the Report, The Hoy. 
Secretary (Mr. H. T. Coutts), Mr. J. D. Younc (Greenwich), Mr. H. G, 
SuretiEs (Hornsey), and others spoke, and the Report was carried unani- 


mously. 


The Hon. Secretary then moved on behalf of the re 
Council that Rule 5 be amended to include a ‘‘ Vice-President, 


tiring 
who shall 


a Provincial member,”’ the rule to read thus:—‘‘ The Officers of the 
Association shall consist of a President, a Vice-President (who shall be a 


provincial member), Treasurer, Secretary,’’ etc., and 
pointed out that if the motion was carried, Mr. Strother would be elected 
to the position, as he was the only nominee for the office. 


in explaining 


it 


Mr. H. V. 


Hopwoop, who had relinquished the office of Vice-President of the Council 
in order to make way for the new office, seconded the motion, and it was 


carried. 
follows :— 


President : 


W. C. Berwick Sayers, Croyaon. 
Vice-President : 
G. W. Strother, Leeds. 
Hon. Secretary: 
Henry T. Coutts, Islington. 
Hon. Treasurer : 
W. G. Chambers, Woolwich. 


Fellows: 

Geo. E. Roebuck, Walthamstow 147 
Hugh Smith, Bishopsgate Institute 133 
Not Elected: 

W. Barton Young, Erith ad 47 


London Members. 


W. B. Thorne, Poplar ... 154 
H. V. Hopwood, Patent Office ... 144 
G. A. Stephen, St. Pancras ... 142 
J. D. Stewart, Islington ... ..- 140 
Miss O. E. Clarke, Islington ... 129 
J. D. Young, Greenwich ... «.- 125 
G. R. Bolton, Stoke Newington 91 
J. F. Hogg, Battersea ... «- oe 
W. G. Hawkins, Fulham 83 
H. R. Peters, Lewisham ... 76 
Not El 
W. H. Shawcross, Woolwich ... 62 
R. F. Bullen, Poplar «- OF 
W. H. Parker, Hackney 59 
R. Cooper, Battersea 53 
C. A. Harris, Deptford ... 47 


Non-London Members. 
H. R. Purnell, Croydon ... 
J. Walton, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
J. Ross, Liverpool “2 
W. Morgan, Cardiff 
H. G. Sureties, Hornsey ... 


W. E. Owen, Coventry ... 

W. Law, Brighton aie 
H. W. Checketts, Birmingham 
University soe ni 

O. J. Sutton, Manchester 


T. M. Coulson, Belfast ... 
lected : 

Miss M. Harrison, Leeds 

E. G. Rees, Westminster 

J. G. Sleight, Hull . uae 
H. W. Poulter, Walthamstow ... 





The Chairman then announced the result of the Ballot as 


. 128 


121 


. 120 


98 
89 
88 
87 


86 
86 
83 


82 
77 
68 
62 


The Council has to acknowledge the services of Messrs. Day (Stoke 
Newington), Glenn (Harlesden), Hayward (Watford), Robeson (Penge), 
Stone (East Ham), Sunley (Leyton), and Tomlinson (East Ham), who 


kindly acted as Scrutineers. 





APPOINTMENTS. 

Woop, Urian, Senior Assistant, Lincoln Public Library, has been 
appointed Librarian of the Goole Public Library. 

There were 39 applications, only one of which was local. 

GrirFitHs, Maup E., of the Islington Public Libraries, has been 


appointed Chief Assistant, Luton Public Library. 












